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He himself afterwards acknowledged his error, and explains it in 
the following manner ;— 

** At that time I frequently performed, whether in public, or in 
the saloon, (where it never failed of being objected to me that I 
selected my pieces very badly,) the works of Beethoven, Weber and 
Hummel; and, to my shame, I declared, in order to secure the 
applause of a public always slow to conceive of beautiful things in 
their grand simplicity, that I would make no scruples in altering the 
movement and design of them; and I even went so far as insolently 
to add a great number of the characteristics and stops of the organ, 
which, by obtaining for me the applause of the ignorant, did not fail 
to entice me into a bad way, from which I was fortunately soon 
relieved.” 

In the midst of the fluctuations of taste which might be observed 
in the talent of Liszt, his skill in the execution of the greatest diffi- 
culties acquired every day more development. By degrees, this 
skill has surpassed that of the pianists of all the schools,and we may 
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feel assured that the art of playing the piano has nothing more over 
which the powerful execution of Liszt may not triumph. In 1835, 
he removed from Paris, visited Switzerland, and stopped at Geneva, 
where he remained until the month of September, 1836. On his 
return to Paris, he again attracted the attention of artists, and the 
public, by some compositions for the piano, full of difficulties, which’ 
he alone could execute, and produced a strong sensation by his won- 
derful skill in the concerts, where he was heard during the following 
winter. He had already published some articles concerning his per- 
son, his opinions, and his impressions, in the Gazette Musicale, at 
Paris; and during this winter he sustained in this same journal a 
dispute relative to his appreciation of the talent of Thalberg; but 
this discussion had not the result which he had promised himself, 

and occasioned to him nothing but ennui. 

About the end of the year 1837, Liszt removed again from Paris, 
and went to Milan, where he has made a long stay, interrupted only 
by a journey to Vienna. Received at the capital of Austria by unani- 
mous acclamations, he has left there a lively remembrance of his 
admirable talent. After having visited Venice, he directed his steps 
toward Rome and Naples, where he is at this moment. No instru- 
mental performer since Paganini has made such a deep impression 
upon the inhabitants of Italy as Liszt, whose name is repeated by 
them with enthusiasm. 

The compositions which this artist has published up to this time 
have created but little sensation. After having given to the flames 
his first works, he has published fantasies in which it may be seen 
that he has proposed to himself to be original and independent of the 
tradition of forms; but unfortunately more caprice than charm may 
be found in them. The wonders of his execution lend some effect 
to these works; but the difficulties which they contain, and which 
he only can overcome, have injured their success. Among the com- 
positions which Liszt has given to the world, may be mentioned par- 
ticularly his fantasy upon the themes of Ja Juive (the Jewess), Paris, 
Schlesinger ; another fantasy upon some Swiss melodies, Paris, Ber- 
nard Latte ; a fantastic rondo upon a Spanish theme, ibid ; a grand 
bravura waltz, ibid; some poetical meditations, ibid; a diver- 
tissment upon a cavatina by Pacini, ibid; a grand fantasy upon 
la Clochette, by Paganini; two fantasies upon the themes of the 
soirées musicales of Rossini; and Reminiscences of the Puritans, 
(by Bellini), a grand fantasy for the piano. Recently he has pub- 
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lished some capriccios upon the melodies of Schubert, where it has 
been thought that an approach towards the style of Thalberg might 
be observed. We have also had by Liszt an arrangement of the 
first fantastie symphony of M. Berlioz, for the piano, Berlin, Schle- 
singer. 





ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC. 


We make the following extract from a ‘‘ Report made at a meeting of the ho- 
norary and immediate Members of the Pierian Sodality, in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, August 30th, 1837,” on account of its truth and point. It is true 
that great and successful efforts have been made since some years to bring mu- 
sic to the people ; but it appears to be generally consideredas a matter, good for 
the people, that is for the great mass, and those who stand by education and in- 
tellect above them seem to have willingly given it up to them ; but it is true, 
also, that unless the educated men take it up, music, as an art, will not make 
great strides to perfection among us. True perception of the beautiful requires 
not only a lively imagination but also a refined mind. 

The Report above alluded to, proposes the formation of an Association of the 
past and present members of the Pierian Sodality, for two objects ; the first being 
a revival of the recollections of happy times, and the second being explained in 
the extract, which we now make. Ed. 

But the ultimate object proposed is, the advancement of the cause 
of music, particularly in this University. We would have it regarded 
as an important object of attention within its walls, as something 
which sooner or later must hold its place in every liberal system of 
education, and that place not an accidental or a stolen one, but one 
formally recognised. We that love music feel that it is worthy of its 
Professorship, as well as any other science. This Muse is entitled to 
her representative in every temple of science ; Aer genial presence 
should be felt in every nursery of young minds. Believing, as we 
do, that the love of music is essential to the full health and glow of 
the intellectual and moral system of man ; that it is just the kind of 
influence which promises to check the vicious tendencies most pe- 
culiar to our state of society ; that it disposes men to blend, while all 
the other influences to which we are subject, — emulation so sedu- 
lously infused in the infant school and sanctioned in the college, — 
the selfish, reckless political ambition thereupon naturally consequent 
as fruit upon flower, — the devotion to gain, the soul-contracting sus- 
piciousness and prudence of the Yankee character, — all tend to 
disunion and restlessness : believing, too, that this, of all the Arts of 
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the Beautiful, is the most accessible to the most of men, and that the 
cultivation of it may most easily precede that of the others, and pre- 
pare the way for them, we cannot but desire to obtain for it the sanc- 
tion of our honored Alma Mater. We would see it professed, not}by 
the killers of time only, and those who scrape a fiddle for bread, but 
by the serious promoters of the best interests of the young. It should 
not only be tolerated, but earnestly wooed, as the twin sister of Po- 
etry. It should be looked upon not as an amusement, but as a seri- 
ous pursuit ; not as a thing to divert the listless mind, but to expand 
it, nourish it, inspire it, and give it utterance. We would have its 
written productions, its master-compositions regarded as literature, 
and hold a place in the archives of recorded thought and wisdom and 
inspired genius ; books, only in another shape, which have helped to 
form man, as much as history, or metaphysics, or poetry, or numbers. 
We would have the statues of Handel and of Beethoven stand beside 
those of Homer, and Plato, and Newton and Shakspeare, each a pre- 
siding Genius over a flourishing department in the Republic of letters, 
where all should be equal. A Sonata should be worth as much as an 
Oration, a Hymn or a Sacred Voluntary as a Sermon or a Prayer. 
We must annul that old article which has ruled so long in colleges 
and schools and churches, that all pleasant pursuits are idle, and that 
all fascinations are of the devil ; and admit that thereis room for con- 
science in the midst of pleasure. We must be willing to trust Na- 
ture, and recognise Morality in her careless summer garb. Duty 
and Pleasure are not natural foes. The artist, who pursues only 
beauty all his life, has occasion enough for self-denial, can be reli- 
gious in so doing. This we would have recognised by the instructers 
of youth, and especially in those seminaries of learning which give 
a tone to all Jower institutions, and, before all, in that one of them 
which most we love, our venerated Harvard. And who so fit to com- 
mence the work as those who have the idea and know its worth? 
Who so fit to call attention to this subject, to hold up the beautiful 
ideal, at least, and try to realize it, as the Pierian Sodality? If all, 
whom this little society has interested from time to time,* could be 
interested now, at once, what light and what warmth might they not 
diffuse upon the subject! A large association of educated men for 
the cultivation of music would be a new thing in our country. It 


* The Sodality numbers upon its Catalogue about one hundred and twenty- 
five now living, who have been members since its foundation, in 1808. 
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would supply a want which all the Academies of Music and Oratorio 
Societies, useful as they are, have failed to supply. It would bring 
refinement to the aid of mechanical skill, and inspire the drudging 
artist to work with his soul as well as with his fingers. It would give 
music a higher rank in public estimation, till those who have taste 
and respectability should no longer feel degraded by singing in our 
churches. It would call forth a novel and interesting course of mu- 
sical literature. The philosophy of musical effect, and its founda- 
tion in nature, the history of music in the world, the true principles 
of musical criticism, and the application of them to works of genius, 
would begin to be investigated and exposed. And where have we 
now a Musical Professor, who is competent at all to conduct one into 
this higher department of the Art? It never will be done till col- 
jeges take it up, or at least bodies of educated men. 

Such is the general object proposed : — to promote musical educa- 
tion in some way, as opportunity shall offer ; — to bring a number of 
minds to think and feel] together about it, and to be gradually accu- 
mulating the power and watching the opportunity to do something 
about it. This general object, as we look upon it nearer, resolves it- 
self into three more particular objects. 

1. We may aim to raise the standard of musical taste in the Col- 
lege, by giving encouragement, respectability, and seriousness to the 
Club which cultivates it there. We may add dignity to the pursuit 
in their minds, take from it that truant consciousness with which it is 
often indulged in as a mere amusement, in the same spirit as a bon- 
fire or a riot, and make music seem a worthy object if pursued wor- 
thily. Students should see that this is not a despised employment 
among the respected, and influential, and enlightened. So will they 
come to honor it themselves, and then it will be a noble employ- 
ment. 

2. We may aim to have regular musical instruction introduced 
into the College, by doing what we can to make its importance felt 
by the government, and by gradually furnishing, or opening the way 
to the requisite means, The importance of this, and of preparing 
the way as fast as possible for a Professor of Music, to be on the 
same footing with the other Professors, who should lecture on the 
higher departments of musical taste, and help to form in the young a 
true sense of the art, and preside over courses of practical instruc- 
tion in vocal and instrumental music, has been hinted at before. In 
the course ‘of time, academic concerts in a pure style might be given, 
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by way of illustration, which should keep the lasting models of mu- 
sical genius before the mind’s eye of the young artist, or cultivator of 
a taste for Art. - Why should the difficulty of realizing, or of soon 
realizing such a result, deter us from the hope and the resolution to 
bring it about, when it must sooner or later follow as a matter of 
course upon the rapid diffusion of musical taste throughout society, 
when singing has come to be taught among the first elements of 
knowledge in many schools,* and when every step we take in any 
way to advance music must bring itconstantly nearer? The preju- 
dice is strong, no doubt, on the part of many instructers and parents, 
against indulging a love of music in young students. They think it 
a fascinating pleasure, which unsettles the mind and detracts from 
serious pursuits. The love of music is generally a passion, they say ; 
it grows rapidly and exhausts the soil, if tolerated in the nursery of 
young minds, where should be planted the seeds of knowledge, so- 
briety and self-control. If such be the fact the fault rests with those 
who reject the claims of music. They neglect this inborn propen- 
sity of the young, and suffer it to grow wild, like a rank weed. Train 
it, and it shall be an ornament to your garden. 

3. We may collect a Library of Music and works relating to it. 
This should in the course of time contain the complete works of all 
the great composers; so that Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
&c. should be always within our reach. Itshould, moreover contain 
all histories of music, all treatises on its physical science and its lite- 
rature, and all descriptions and criticisms of music. All standard mu- 
sic, too, for different combinations of instruments, what may be called 
the classics of each instrument, should here be found. This may be 
commenced immediately, by voluntary donations; indeed some 
slight beginnings have been already made in the Immediate Club. 
Every accession to the Catalogue, however promiscuous or incom- 
plete at first, will stimulate zeal to perfect it. Thus would be formed 
what does not now exist in the country, what would be the pride of 
the College and the country, a complete library of a hitherto neg- 
lected department of Literature. It would benefit the whole vicinity 
as well as ourselves. 

Such are the objects proposed. If they are as desirable as they 
have been represented, then certainly they are practicable. For 


* The School Committee of the City of Boston have just issued a Report, re- 
commending the introduction of vocal music into al] the public schools, and the 
experiment is‘to be made. 
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from what class of men can we expect so much enthusiasm, as from 
the lovers of music, surrounded by the associations of their boyhood ? 
This alone, if we rightly estimate it, is enough. For enthusiasm, 
when directed to a real object, always finds counsel and means. 


VINCENZO BELLINI. 


[This favorite composer, whose beautiful masic and early death have endeared 
his memory toall the lovers of true melody, is now almost as popular in 
America as he has long been in Europe. The following account of his brief 
but brilliant career, is taken froma work entitled “Isabel, or Sicily,” by 
Henry T. Tuckerman of this city, who visited Bellini’s birth-place and family.] 


In the narrow street of St. Christofero, in Catania, and near the 
little church of the same name, in a dwelling of the humblest order, 
now superseded by a larger edifice, was born the most beautiful com- 
poser of our times. To the imaginative mind of Isabel, his name 
and memory were sacredly endeared. It has been said, that no after 
maturity of judgment can dissolve the spell, by which the first poet 


we ever understood and enjoyed is hallowed in our estimation. On 
the same principle, the composer whose works are the means of 
awakening in our hearts a new sense of the wonder and power of 
his art, whose compositions sway our spirits as no others have done, 
and address our associations with an eloquence, compared with 
which all similar language is unimpressive, holds a place in our es- 
timation and affections second to that of no intellectual benefactor. 
He has opened to us a new world. He has brought a hitherto 
untried influence to stir the ocean of feeling. He has created yet 
another joy in the dim circle of our experience ; and woven a fresh 
and perennial flower into the withered garland of life. With the 
thought of Bellini embalmed in such a sentiment of gratitude, Isabel, 
accompanied by the Count, who had arranged the visit for her grati- 
fication, went forth to view the memorials of the departed, that were 
in the possession of his family. 

“The young Vincenzo,” said Vittorio, ‘“‘ from his earliest infancy, 
gave evidence of the genius of his nature. His susceptibility to 
musical sounds was remarkable. He could be moved, at any time, 
to tears or laughter, to sadness or ecstacy, by the voice of harmony. 
While a mere child, after hearing on public occasions a new air, he 
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would, on returning home, from memory transcribe it. At eight 
year old, his little hand ran over the keys of the organ at the Bene- 
dictine Convent, with surprising facility. His first compositions 
“were joccasional pieces of sacred music. It was early discovered 
that he was a proper object of patronage, and, soon after arriving at 
manhood, he was sent at the expense of government, to study at 
Naples and Rome. The result of an acquaintance with what had 
been effected in his art, was to make more clearly perceptible to his 
mind the necessity of a new school. The history of genius in every 
department is almost always a record of conflicts—of struggles 
against what is dominant. Thus the early efforts of Bellini were 
frequently unappreciated and misunderstood. Still he persevered in 
consulting the oracle of his own gifts, and in developing the pe- 
culiar, and now universally admired style, which marks his compo- 
sitions, The first of his successful operas was the Pirata, then the 
Straniera, then the Sonnambula, and then Norma.* In each suc- 
cessive work we can trace a decided progression. The first is pretty, 
often beautiful ; the last is throughout beautiful, and frequently sub- 
lime. It isa delightful thought, that in a country where literary 
talent is repelled by the restrictions on the press, musical genius is 
untrammeled, and human sentiment may, through this medium, find 
free and glorious development.” 

“I have always regarded music,” said Isabel, “‘ as the perfection 
of language.” 

‘* Undoubtedly it should be so considered, and although the censors 
jealously guard the actual verbal expressions attached to operas ; to 
a true imagination and just sensibility, the mere notes of master- 
pieces are perfectly distinguishable, as expressive of the thousand 
sentiments which sway the heart. Bellini, it is believed, was one 
of that secret society, which has for some time existed under the 
title of ‘ Young Italy,’ whose aim is the restoration of these regions 
to independence ; and we can read, or rather feel, the depth and 
fervor of his liberal sentiments, breathing in the glowing strains of 
his last opera—the Puritani.”’ 


* L’ Adelson e Salvini, represented before the Institution at Naples, was the 
first open experiment of Bellini’s genius, followed, in 1826, by Bianca e Fernando, 
at the St. Carlo Theatre. 11 Pirata and La Straniera, successively produced at 
the Scala in Milan, completely established his reputation. The Montecchi e 
Capuleti, was brought out soon after at Venice. The Sonnambula and Norma 
at Milan, and the Puritani in Paris. 
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Thus conversing, they arrived at the residence of his family, 
where, with emotions of melancholy interest, they viewed the tokens 
of his brief, but brilliant career, There were little remembrancers 
whose workmanship testified that they were wrought by fair hands ; 
the order of the legion of honor, a rich carpet worked by the ladies 
of Milan, with the names of his operas tastefully interwoven ; and 
many fantasies and fragments written by his own hand. There was 
something indescribably touching in the sight of these trophies. 
Isabel felt, as she gazed upon them, how empty and unavailing are 
the tributes men pay to living genius, compared with that heritage 
of fame which is its after-recompense. What were these glittering 
orders to the breast they once adorned—now mouldering in the 
grave? And these indications of woman’s regard, which, perhaps, 
more than any other, pleased the heart of the young Catanese—how 
like the deckings of vanity did they seem now, when he for whom they 
were playfully wrought, was enshrined among the sons of fame ! 
How sad, too, to behold the slight characters and unconnected notes ; 
the recorded inspiration of him, who alone could rightly combine, 
and truly set forth their meaning! How affecting to look upon these 
characters—the pencilings of genius, and remember that the hand 
which inscribed them was cold in the tomb! But Isabel dwelt longest 
and most intently, upon a miniature of Bellini, taken at the age of 
twenty-three, after the representation of the Pirata. It portrayed 
the youthful composer, with a pale intellectual countenance, an ex- 
pansive and noble brow, and hair of the lightest auburn. There 
was a striking union of gentleness and intelligence, of lofty capacity 
and kindly feeling in the portrait. ‘‘ How unlike the generality of 
his countrymen !” exclaimed Isabel, who had looked for the dark 
eye and hair of the nation. “ Nature, in every respect,” replied 
Vittorio, ‘‘ marked him for a peculiar being. Yet the softness and 
quiet repose of the countenance is like his harmony. The mildness 
of the eye and the delicacy of the complexion speak of refinement. 
The whole physiognomy is indicative of taste and sentiment, a sus- 
ceptibility and grace almost womanly, and, at the same time, a 
thoughtfulness and calm beauty, which speak of intellectual labor 
and suffering. ‘The face of Bellini here depicted is like his music— 
moving, expressive, and graceful. I have seen portraits taken at a 
later age with less of youth, and, perhaps, for that reason, less of 
interest in their expression. During his lifetime, all he received for 
his works, not absolutely requisite for his support, was immediately 
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sent to his family. And now his aged father may be said, in a 
double sense, to live on the fame of his son, since in consideration 
of that son’s arduous labors in the cause of music, which in Southern 
Europe may be considered, perhaps, the only true national object of 
common interest, the old man receives a pension from government, 
quite adequate to his maintenance.” 

**T think,”’ said Isabel, as the party were seated in the opera house, 
the same evening, “ that the great characteristic of Bellini, is what 
may be called his metaphysical accuracy. There is an intimate cor- 
respondence between the idea of the drama and the notes of the 
music. What a perfect tone of disappointed affection lurks in the 
strain, ‘Ah! perche non posso odiarti ?’—the favorite air in the Son- 
nambula ; and who that should unpreparedly hear the last duet of 
the Norma, would not instantly feel that it is the mingled expression 
of despair and fondness? How warlike and rousing are the Dru- 
idieal choruses, and what peace breathes in the Hymn to the Moon! 
It is this delicate and earnest adaption of the music to the sentiment, 
this typifying of emotion in melody, that seems to me to render Bel- 
lini’s strains so heart-stirring.”’ 

**In other words,” said Vittorio, “ he affects us powerfully, for the 
same reason that Shakspeare, or any other universally acknowledged 
genius, excites our sympathy. His music is true. He has been 
called the Petrarch of harmony; that poet being deemed by the 
Italians the most perfect portrayer of love.’’ 

** And would that his fate had been more like that bard’s!” ex- 
claimed Isabel. “‘ How melancholy that he should have died so 
young, in the very moment, as it were, of success and honor! I 
shall never forget the sorrow I felt when his death was announced 
to me. I was in a ball-room. The scene was gay and festive. The 
band had performed in succession the most admired quadrilles from 
his operas. I was standing in a circle which surrounded a party of 
waltzers, and expressed the delight I had received from the airs we 
had just heard. My companion responded, and sighing, calmly said, 
* What a pity he will.compose no more!’ When I thus learned the 
fact of his death, and afterwards the particulars, a gloom came over 
my spirits which, during the evening, had been uncommonly buoyant. 
I retired to the most solitary part of the room, and indulged the re- 
flections thus suddenly awakened; ‘ How few, thought I, of this 
gay throng, as they dance to the enlivening measures of Bellini, will 
breathe a sigh for his untimely end, or give a grateful thought to his 
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memory.’ Some of the company passed me on their way to the 
music room. I joined them. A distinguished amateur, with a fine 
bass voice, had taken his seat at the instrument. For a moment he 
turned over the book listlessly, and then, as if inspired by a pleasing 
recollection, burst forth in that mournfully beautiful cavatina, ‘ Vi 
ravisso luoghi ameni.’ He sang it with much feeling, There was 
silent and profound attention. The tears rose to my eyes. To my 
excited imagination we seemed to be listening to the dirge of Bellini ; 
and, as the last lengthened note died on the lips of the voealist— 
thus, thought I, he expired. Little did I then think I should ever 
see the native city of the composer, or sit in the opera-house which 
he doubtless frequented.”’ 

“It but this moment occurred to me,” replied Vittorio, “ that, 
perhaps, in this very place, Bellini first learned to appreciate the 
science he afterwards so signally advanced ; to realize the expres- 
siveness of the agency he afterwards so effectually wielded, to feel 
the power of the art to whose advancement he afterwards so nobly 
contributed. Perhaps, here first dawned on his young ambition the 
thought of being a composer. Perhaps, as the breathings of love, 
grief, fear, and triumph here stirred his youthful breast, the bright 
hope of embodying them in thrilling music, and thus living in his 
‘Jand’s language,’ rose, like the star of destiny, before his awakened 
fancy.’’ 

There is a narrow but sequestered road Jeading from Catania to 
Cifali, just without the Porta D’Aci. A low, plaster wall separates 
it on both sides from extensive gardens—the site of an ancient burial 
place where memorials of the dead have been frequently disinterred. 
Over the top of these boundaries, the orange and almond trees, in 
the season of spring, refresh the pedestrian with their blossoms and 
perfume. In the early mornings of summer, or at the close of day, 
this road is often sought by the meditative, being less frequented than 
most of the other highways leading from the city. There, one can 
stroll along, and interest himself with the thought of the now extinet 
people near whose ruined sepulchres he is treading ; or gaze upon 
the broad face and swelling cone of Etna which rises before him. 
At an agreeable distance from the commencement of this path is an 
old monastery of Franciscans. The floor of the venerable church 
is covered with the deeply-carved tablets, beneath which are the 
remains of the Catanese nobility, their arms elaborately sculptured 
upon the cold slabs. Strangers sometimes visit a chapel adjacent to 
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see a well executed bust which displays the features of the nobleman 
who lies beneath, and is thought to be the capo d’opera of a Roman 
sculptor. ‘The adjoining chapel is assigned as the last resting place 
of Vincenzo Bellini, whose monument will soon exhibit its fresh- 
chiselled aspect amid the time-worn emblems around, Thither, one 
morning, Isabel and the Count wandered, and after leaving the 
church sat upon a stone bench which overlooked the scene, and to 
her inquiries as to the funeral honors paid, in his native island, to 
the memory of the composer, he replied, ‘‘ You should have witnessed 
in order to realize the universal grief of the Catanese. Business 
was suspended. Every voice faltered as it repeated the tidings ; 
every eye was moistened as it marked the badges of mourning. In 
the Capital the same spirit prevailed. There but a few months 
previous, the king entered the city and no voice hailed him, because 
the professions made at the outset of his reign were unfulfilled, The 
gifted composer came, and acclamations welcomed him, Every 
testimony of private regard and public honor was displayed. His 
sojourn was a festival. So the news of his death created universal 
grief. Here, in the spirit of antiquity, an oration was pronounced 
in the theatre, his favorite airs performed, and actors, in the old 
Sicilian costume, represented the effect of his death by an appro- 
priate piece, with mournful music. In the streets were processions, 
in the churches masses, and in the heart of every citizen profound 
regret.” 

“ And this,” said Isabel, glancing over the scene, “is a fit place 
for his repose. He will sleep at the foot of Etna, amid the nobles of 
his native city. The ladies of this villa, as they wander through the 
garden in the still summer evenings, will sing his most soothing 
strains. ‘The peasant, as he rides by on his mule, at the cool hour 
of dawn, will play upon his reeds the gladdest notes, the choir in 
the church will chant the anthems, and the blind violinist, as he rests 
by the roadside, cheer himself with the pleasant music of the de- 
parted composer.” 

They rose to depart. As Isabel looked back, and began to lose 
sight of the ancient convent, she observed a lofty cypress at the 
corner of the road. As its dense foliage waved solemnly, and its 
spire-like cone pointed heavenward, it appeared to her saddened 
fancy, like a mournful sentinel standing to guard from sacrilege, and 
point out for homage, the last resting place of Bellini. 

Weekly Magazine. 
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CONCERTS, 


Thursday the 7th The Musical Institute, following the example 
of her two older sisters, gave a secular concert, as the Handel and 
Haydn Society had done, and at the low price of twenty-five cents 
in imitation of the Academy. If their object was to give to their 
friends and the public a pleasant evening’s entertainment, we think 
they have obtained it fully; to a higher one this concert can hardly 
pretend. The selection was made from English vocal music in 
pleasing variety of solos and concerted pieces, and although we 
found no superior voice among the singers, yet we were pleased with 
the glee, “‘ Hail smiling morn,” where the singers sung well together, 
with the “ Freebooters,” where, however, the bass wavered a little 
in his tone as the alto did in the former one, and with the chorus 
glee “ Hark! ’t is the bell” which, although it might have been 
made fuller by that number of voices, was sung with good discretion 
and precision. The song, also, ‘‘ We have been friends together,” 
was given with good expression. We can speak only of the second 
part of the performance, having come in too late for the first. 

Monday the 11th. Mr. Nutting’s concert. We heard only Mrs. 
Franklin sing “‘ Bid me discourse” in good voice and good style, and 
one comic song of Mr. Nutting, but finding that he gave neither 
food for enjoyment nor for musical criticism, we walked off. 

Tuesday the 12th. Concert of the Rainer family, the first of a 
series. Lewis Rainer, the tenor, after his severe sickness, sung still 
in a weak, yet a very sweet tone of voice. The little solo of the 
soprano, in “ the snow,” was very well performed. 

Saturday the 16th. The Academy of Music gave another vari- 
ation in their series of concerts. This was entirely instrumental, 
beginning with the performance of a symphony entire—a bold ex- 
periment, but which succeeded, there being a fine, full house. The 
concert was interesting, but we should say alittle too long. At first 
considerable interest was manifested, and Romberg’s sweet little 
symphony was well played (the Andante was hurried) and well re- 
ceived, and it deserves such a treatment, by its quiet, gentle simpli- 
city and melodiousness. There is nothing startling in it; no sudden 
effects; but all rolls off sweetly, smoothly, and melodiously in Mo- 
zart’s style, and the symphony steals, as it were, into your heart. 
The harp solis showed a very respectable player. The instrument 
was touched with power, as well as delicacy, and the passages came 
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out round and distinct. The shake alone was but timidly approached 
and given without much effect. The Overture to Anacreon was, we 
fear, but very little understood. This exquisite web of the com- 
poser’s delicate fancy is very difficult to be performed so as to render 
the poet’s conception of it; it requires the nicest subordination, yet 
moulding of the different parts; the nicest joining and dovetailing 
of the little figures, as they are handed about through all the instru- 
ments, and for that even the Academy’s orchestra, the best we have 
now iu Boston, is not yet fully competent. The double bass solo was 
a very clever burlesque; the unwieldy instrument must be handled 
with a great deal of calmness, grace and caution not to make any 
solo upon it so; but we have heard it played with such a noble, per- 
suasively sweet tone, so full of manly melancholy, that it brought the 
tears of feeling nearer to our eyes than those of laughter. The 
overture of Massaniello pleased, as it always does, by its effective 
brilliancy and novelty. Weber’s Jubilee overture, a most worthy 
close of the concert, came too late, before the already somewhat 
tired audience, to be fully appreciated. Otherwise this powerful 
work, fully worthy of Weber’s genius, must have attracted their at- 
tention still more, and especially by its final chorus of ‘‘God save 
the Queen,” which, we believe has never before been invested with 
so much power and brilliancy. The air is taken up by all the wind 
instruments in full force of tone, while the stringed instruments play 
round it in a continued most brilliant firework of runs and de- 
tached notes. 

Sunday the 17th. 'The Handel and Haydn Society’s performance 
of the “ David,” with Mr. Braham’s assistance. ‘This was one of 
the best performances of this oratorio that we ever heard, and es- 
pecially the first chorus for four choirs was better and more dis- 
tinctly sung, than we have heard it before. It only wants now more 
fulness in the single parts to be fully effective ; where there are pianos 
the voices should not drop off but al/ sing very piano, The changes 
made in the solo parts, Mrs. Franklin’s sister of David, and Mr. 
Johnson's Jonathan were a decided improvement, and the change in 
the time of the different pieces by the president, we think, is very 
correct. It is a pity that he is not allowed to carry his ideas into 
execution, both singers and orchestra, too often from inattention, op- 
posing his innovation, but more particularly the first violins, and we 
would especially suggest the propriety to the leader, where there is a 
conductor, to acknowledge his superiority and follow his lead, instead 
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of taking it out of his hands. Where there is a conductor, the 
responsibility rests with him, and not with the leader, and he ought 
therefore to be furnished with proper and prompt means of carrying 
his intentions into execution. Of Mr. Braham’s singing we have 
given our opinion, and the David has not brought anything new to 
change it; the very first recitative was loaded with embellishments, 
so that it looked very little like the one prescribed. The air “I will 
lay me down in peace,” was excellently sung ; yet the sighing and 
the dragging of the tone from one note to another, which he used 
here, cannot be explained in a singer of his reputation but by mis- 
taking them, as is so often done in England, for the Italian “ por- 
tamento ;” an art which gives soul to the Cantabile. 

Tuesday, the 19th. Public rehearsal of the Handel and Haydn 
Society for the practice of church music. This is, we believe, the 
second exhibition of the kind and it will be followed by others. It 
is not exactly a study, for no directions are given on the style of 
singing. Its object, we suppose, is partly to introduce the society’s 
new collection of church music, more extensively to the public and 
partly to create a greater interest in the singing of church music and 
for both of which objects these meetings seem to be well adapted, as 
pleasant social meetings, where every one may join and be sure that 
he will be supported by a firm and powerful choir. 


MEDICAL POWERS OF MUSIC. 


In more modern times we have several instances of the medical 
powers of music, and the effect produced by Farinelli on Philip of 
Spain is well known. This monarch was in such a deplorable state 
of despondency from ill health, that he refused to be shaved or to 
appear in public. On the arrival of Farinelli, the Queen was re- 
solved to try the power of music, and a concert was ordered in a 
room adjoining the King’s chamber : Farinelli sang one of his best 
airs, which so overcame Philip that he desired he might be brought 
into his presence, when he promised to grant him any reasonable 
request he might make. The performer, in the most respectful 
manner, then begged of the King to allow himself to be shaved and 
attended by his domestics, to which Philip consented. Farinelli 
continued to sing to him daily until a perfect cure was effected.— 





32 Notices. 


The story of Tartini is rather curious: in a moment of musical 
enthusiasm he fell asleep, when the devil appeared to him playing 
on the violin, bidding him with a horrible grin to play as well as 
he did; struck with the vision, the musician awoke, ran to his 
harpsichord, and produced the splendid sonata which he entitled 
“the Devil's.” — Curiosities of Medical Experience. 





NOTICES. 


The New York papers announce the arrival of Mr. Leopold Her- 
wig, a young German violinist, who is said to rival Ole Bull in his 
powers. His name not yet being so extensively known that we can 
build our faith on his reputation, we must wait to hear his works, 
before we join in the encomiums bestowed upon him. Should he 
prove to be more than a mere imitator, to be a solid, thorough bred 
violin player and good musician, whose imagination led him to form 
his own conception of the compositions which he plays, we would 
welcome him more heartily than if he staked his reputation upon 


being a second Paganini; but we hope we shall hear him in due time. 


Mr. Power will commence a series of six lectures on Music. This 
we would consider as a cheering sign of the times, for it would prove 
that there is a desire to enter more into the intellectual enjoyment of 
the art. Mr. Power, by his constant intercourse with music and 
musicians, and by his literary attainments, is well fitted for his task, 
and we hope he will have a good audience. We shall refer again to 
his lectures. 


Mr. Jones, the manager of the Tremont Theatre, has dismissed 
eight of the members of his orchestra, who had, contrary to his order, 
played last Sunday night at the Handel and Haydn Society. He 
bases the correctness of his proceedings on a clause in his contract 
with the musicians, which prohibits their playing at any other pub- 
lic exhibition than the Theatre without his written permission. The 
cause of it is probably Mr. Braham’s engagement for the Handel 
and Hayden Society, after he had played at the theatre to great loss. 
However much such conduct may be justified by the terms of his 
contract, (but we doubt that a jury would justify it,) we suspect that 
the manager of the theatre has overshot his mark, and that he will 
soon find that he has acted greatly against his own interest. 





